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THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
By Henry C. Ltjnn. 

Much as we desire that the metropolis should 
maintain the high character it has steadily gained 
for the performance of the most classical musical 
compositions, we should be sorry to see the time 
when London should monopolize the right of pre- 
senting the greatest works in the art. As earnest 
promoters of the spread of good music, we only 
regret that periodical Festivals in our great towns 
are not more frequent. Birmingham and Norwich 
have nobly shown how the activity and energy of those 
whose heart is in their work can found and keep alive 
a great musical gathering at least once in three years ; 
and it is with us a matter of surprise, that in the 
north of England especially, where it is well known 
that large bodies of vocalists are so carefully and 
successfully trained, musical demonstrations, fully 
equal to any already existing, should not long ago 
have been firmly established. The very excellent 
Festivals which have taken place at Leeds and Brad- 
ford fully prove the musical resources which are at 
all times available ; and if permanent performances 
were to be organized on an extensive scale in these 
and many other towns, a generous rivalry might 
spring up whieh would be of the utmost service 
in stimulating the efforts of those engaged in the 
education of large choirs. 

Meanwhile, however, we cling with fondness to 
those time-honoured Three Choir Festivals which, 
although not rivalling in importance the great 
musical demonstrations we have mentioned, either as 
existing or likely to exist, have yet a character so 
exclusively their own as to render them impervious 
to hostile attacks, either clerical or non-clerical. 
Situated in the heart of the most lovely country, 
these annual meetings seem altogether free from the 
feverish excitement attending a Festival in a crowded 
manufacturing town ; whilst the fact of the per 
formance invariably taking place in a Cathedral is 
especially interesting to those who, like ourselves, 
believe that sacred surroundings have the effect of 
deepening and intensifying that religious feeling 
which it is the mission of the composer to induce. 

The 145th Festival of the united choirs of Here- 
ford, Worcester, and Gloucester (this year taking 
place at the last named city), commenced on Tuesday, 
the 8th ult. Divine Service began at half-past ten, 
in the choir of the Cathedral, when a very eloquent 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Lysons, 
most ably advocating the claims of the Festival to 
support. The Service music was scrambled through 
in evident haste ; and had it not been for the excellent 
organ playing of Mr. J. K. Pyne, jun. (a pupil of Dr. 
Wesley), there would have been little to interest the 
musical portion of the congregation. The Festival 
performance took place in the Cathedral at half -past 
one, commencing with a selection from Haydn's 
Creation. No praise can be too great for the 
manner in which the finely trained choir attacked 
all the choruses in this selection, a task rendered 
additionally difficult by their being sung so much 
faster than we have ever been accustomed to hear 



them. To say nothing of others, "The Heavens 
are telling " was taken at a speed which, although 
not fatal to the execution of the passages, was 
utterly destructive of effect. The solo pieces (which 
were most judiciously chosen) included "With 
verdure clad," sung with the most refined feeling 
by Madlle. Tietjens; "In native worth," given by 
Mr. Sims Reeves with his usual eloquence ; and 
" Rolling in foaming billows," declaimed by Mr. 
Santley with true dramatic power. This selection 
was followed by an " Intermezzo Religioso " for the 
orchestra, the composition of Mr. Hubert Parry, a 
smooth piece of harmonious writing which would 
have been harmless save in the scheme of a great 
Festival, which, to maintain its character, should hold 
itself free from local influence. The selection' from the 
late Samuel Wesley's Psalm, "Confitebor," showed 
this true and conscientious composer in two distinct 
styles. The first chorus, " Magna opera Domini," 
is written with that breadth and solidity so remark- 
ably displayed in his better known Motet, " In Exitu 
Israel ;" the two other choral extracts, " Virtutem," 
and " Gloria Patri," being also excellent examples of 
a school founded upon the grandest models of ecclesi- 
astical composition ; but the air, " Fidelia omnia 
mandata Ejus," is a mere florid display for a soprano 
voice, without a particle of religious feeling through- 
out ; and the bass solo (although somewhat counte- 
nanced by a few of Handel's misplaced show songs 
in his Oratorios) is by no means a commendable 
specimen of sacred writing. The duet, "Redemption- 
em " is, however, a charming piece of pure and spon- 
taneous composition; and the trio, "LaudatioEjus," 
although unmistakably based upon one of Mozart's 
themes, ishighly effective, evenif somewhat toosecular 
in character. If, as we understand, Dr. Wesley (the 
conductor of the present Festival) has added orches- 
tral parts to his late father's work, the task has been 
tenderly and judiciously performed; and We trust 
that this Psalm (which, with all its defects, contains 
so many real beauties) will now be more frequently 
heard. The execution of this work was in every 
respect excellent. Madlle. Tietjens in the soprano, 
and Mr. Santley in the bass, solos already mentioned, 
appeared thoroughly at home in the midst of a 
shower of passages which would have frightened less 
experienced singers ; Miss Edith Wynne and Madame 
Sainton-Dolby gave the duet with much truthful 
! expression ; the trio was effectively sung by Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas; and the choruses were remarkable for 
precision and vigour throughout. Beethoven's Mass 
in C (which seems to be rapidly rising to its true 
place amongst the composer's works), was the next 
composition in this lengthy programme, the principal 
vocal parts in which were most ably sustained by 
Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. With the 
exception of a false start (which brought all the 
executants to a stand-still for a few moments), the 
Mass went well ; and the " Et incarnatus," 
" Benedictus," and "Qui tollis," produced that 
thrilling effect to which the devotional character of 
the beautiful Cathedral, with the glorious sun stream- 
ing through the lofty stained-glass windows, lent a 
powerful aid. The morning's selection was brought to 
a conclusion by a performance of Mendelssohn's 42nd 
Psalm, " As the hart pants," which Would have been 
unexceptionable had not the final chorus been hurried 
forward almost beyond the power of legitimate 
execution, either on the part of band or choir. The 
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solo was given by Madlle. Tietjens with undiminished 
power, notwithstanding her previous exertions ; and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. J. K. Pyne, Mr. W. H. 
Poole, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, lent their valuable 
assistance in the fine quintett (with solo), " The Lord 
hath commanded." 

It was a relief to those who experience but small 
satisfaction in listening to selections, however good 
they may be, to find that the second morning was 
devoted to the performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
Considering how inefficiently many of the parts in 
this great work were filled at the last Gloucester 
Festival, there was also a feeling of satisfaction in 
reading over the list of vocalists who were to appear 
on this occasion ; and there could be little wonder 
therefore, that the Cathedral was attended by a large 
and most attentive audience. As we have felt it our 
duty to differ from Dr. Wesley when, in his conduct- 
ing, he so obviously disregards, not only the re- 
quirements of the executants, but what appears to 
us the real intention of the composer, so do we now 
yield him the utmost praise for the intelligence he 
displayed in directing every movement of Mendel- 
ssohn's Oratorio almost as the composer himself 
would have done. The general performance of the 
work, too, was in the highest degree satisfactory. 
Mr. Santley sang the whole of the music of the 
Prophet so perfectly in every respect as to realize 
most thoroughly Mendelssohn's conception of the 
character ; and Madlle. Liebhart (although perhaps 
scarcely suited for the purely devotional style which 
pervades Elijah), sang with much purity and ex- 
pression, especially in the highly dramatic duet with 
Mr. Santley, " What have I to do with thee." Mr. 
Vernon Rigby gave the utmost promise of future 
excellence in the tenor solo, " If with all your hearts." 
He has a voice of good quality, sings earnestly and 
carefully ; and when he haa mastered the difficulties of 
recitative, he may prove a real acquisition in sacred 
music. Of Madlle. Tietjens, in " Hear ye Israel," 
Mr. Sims Reeves, in " Then shall the righteous," and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, in " O rest in the Lord," it 
is needless to say more than that they fully sustained 
a reputation fairly earned and universally admitted ; 
but of Miss Edith Wynne, who is carefully and 
surely making her way in public estimation, it becomes 
both a duty and a pleasure to affirm that everything 
that she attempted was done well ; her clear soprano 
voice and well trained style pleasing and satisfying 
every hearer. The unaccompanied trio, " Lift thine 
eyes," was excellently given ; and formed a powerful 
contrast with the manner in which it was sunn at the 
last Gloucester Festival. Madlle. Drasdil's fine 
contralto voice was heard to the utmost advantage 
in " Woe unto them ;" and Madlle. Sandrina (a 
niece of Madlle. Tietjens) sang some of the soprano 
music ; but, either through indisposition or nervous- 
ness, failed to produce an effect. The choruses were 
given throughout with a decision and purity of tone 
which proved beyond doubt that the singers had been 
most carefully trained to their task. The high notes 
of the sopranos were especially remarkable for that 
absence of shrillness which too often mars the choral 
effect ; and the tenors (usually the weak point) were 
steady and well in tune throughout. The choruses, 
" Blessed are the men," "Thanks be to God," and 
" He watching over Israel," were particularly worthy 
of the highest commendation. 

The third morning of the Festival was occupied 
by " selections," which lasted for nearly six hours, 



exhausting band, vocalists, and listeners to such an 
extent as we have rarely witnessed at any former 
Festival. Lest we should unconsciously exhaust our 
readers in the description of this "monster" pro- 
gramme, we will dwell only upon the important points. 
First, then, came a selection from Spohr's Calvary, 
a fine work, full of the composer's beauties and 
mannerisms; exquisite in melody, yet in parts so 
secular in feeling as to make us believe that we were 
listening to an opera. On this occasion the most 
important pieces performed were the opening chorus, 
" Gentle night," and the well known trio, " Jesus, 
heavenly master," excellently given by Madlle. 
Tietjens, Madlle. Drasdil, and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. We had hoped to be spared the necessity of 
speaking once more on Herr Schachner's Oratorio, 
Israel's return from Babylon ; but the composer, 
backed by the ill-judged advice of influential friends, 
insists upon pushing himself into the company of 
Handel, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, and has, therefore, 
no right to complain that he is judged accordingly. 
A selection, certainly containing the very best speci- 
mens of the work, occupied the second division of 
the programme ; and was performed to absolute per- 
fection by all concerned ; the principal vocal solos 
being sustained by Madlle. Tietjens, Madlle. Drasdil, 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. On the 
occasion of the production of this Oratorio at the 
Worcester Festival in 1863, our opinion was expressed 
— not without a dispassionate consideration of its 
claims to public notice — not without every desire to 
do justice to a composer who comes as a stranger to 
submit his work to critical judgment. If, therefore, 
we repeat our conviction that the composition falls 
so far beneath the sublimity of sacred music as to 
become simply dull and tedious, it is only because 
such a protest is called forth by the fact of its having 
been placed amongst the truly great specimens of the 
art, at a Festival where the public should be called 
upon, in the name of charity, to listen only to those 
creations of genius which have already moved the 
hearts of thousands to sympathy with the aged and 
the suffering. 

Mendelssohn's " Hymn of Praise " seemed to be 
poured like balm upon the troubled mind of the audi- 
ence, after Herr Schachner's work. Every movement 
of the instrumental portion of this beautiful " Sym- 
phonia Cantata" was played to perfection; the 
solo vocal music was entrusted to Madlle. Liebhart, 
Miss Edith Wynne (who most ably replaced Madlle. 
Sandrina), and Mr. Sims Reeves. The great tenor's 
expressive delivery of the phrases, " Watchman, 
will the night soon pass ? " is too well-known 
to need additional eulogy ; but it is due to Madlle. 
Liebhart and Miss Edith Wynne to say that through- 
out the trying music of this work they both acquitted 
themselves lo the thorough satisfaction of the most 
exacting listener. The selection from Handel's 
Samson would have been enjoyed had it been 
given before the audience was completely worn 
out, and indisposed to listen to more music, however 
good it might be. The beauty and grandeur of 
the composition, however, produced a marked 
effect, in spite of this drawback ; Mr. Sims Reeves' 
exquisite delivery of " Total Eclipse," Madlle. 
Tietjens' brilliaut singing of " Let the bright Sera- 
phim," (with Mr. T. Harper's sympathetic trumpet 
obbligato), Madame Sainton-Dolby's interpretation of 
" Return, O God of Hosts," and Mr. Santley's truly 
pathetic rendering of " How willing my paternal 
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love," arousing the tired audience to several visible 
demonstrations of approval. The solemn manner in 
which the "Dead March" was performed deserves 
also a line of recognition ; and the choir, although 
obviously overtasked, gave but few signs of weari- 
ness. Little need be said of the performance of the 
Messiah on the last morning of the Festival. The 
Cathedral was thronged in every part ; and the entire 
work, under Dr. Wesley's direction, was given to the 
thorough satisfaction of the most critical judges. 
Madlle. Tietjens' " Iknow that my Redeemer liveth." 
Mr. Sims Beeves' " Comfort ye," and the deeply 
pathetic recitative, "Thy rebuke," and Mr. Santley's 
" Why do the nations," were, as usual, most note- 
worthy items in the general execution of the Ora- 
torio ; the chorus, too, was steady and well under 
control throughout. Any protest against the un- 
warrantable liberties taken with this Oratorio, is, 
we presume, at present hopeless : and, therefore, we 
may simply record that the air, " He shall feed His 
flock," was well sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
whilst the repetition of the theme, transposed into a 
higher key, as usual, was given by Madlle. Liebhart. 
We should say, however, as a sign of the dawn of 
better days, that the air, "But who may abide," 
(sung at the Handel Festival, at Sydenham, by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby), was on this occasion as- 
signed to Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

It would be impossible to enter into a detailed 
criticism of the Evening Concerts, which took place 
at the Shire-Hall. The programmes of these enter- 
tainments appeared thrown together by accident, so 
incongruous were the materials of which they were 
composed, and so strange was the order in which 
they were placed. The two great orchestral features 
were Beethoven's Symphony in C minor, and Men- 
delssohn's "Reformation Symphony," the former 
work playing the audience out at the second concert, 
and the latter playing tbem in at the third. As the 
result of such a curious experiment is worth ob- 
serving, we may mention that the "playing out" 
gained the victory; for on the Beethoven evening 
all those who were desirous of escaping left before 
the Symphony commenced ; whilst Mendelssohn's 
Symphony was performed to the accompaniment of 
a shuffling of innumerable feet, a few slight alter- 
cations about the numbers of the seats, and a brisk 
and most animated conversation amongst the ma- 
jority of those already in their places, who evidently 
imagined that the orchestral performance, like the 



woe, " Madlle. Tietjens, in " Softly sighs," and Madlle. 
Liebhart, in the air, " If a youth should meet a 
maiden," gave the utmost satisfaction ; whilst Miss 
Edith Wynne, in the solo part of the " Bridesmaids 1 
chorus," and in the air, " Though clouds," sang with 
much grace and unaffected expression. The finale 
to Mendelssohn's unfinished Opera, Loreley, (with 
Madlle. Tietjens in the soprano solo part) was, as 
might be imagined, a genuine treat, although the 
chorus betrayed evident signs of a want of due re- 
hearsal. The rest of the programme was made up 
of patches which could have little interest for the 
musical portion of the audience. Madlle. Sandrina 
gave " Una voce" somewhat feebly, but with good 
expression; and Mr. Vernon Rigby sang "Salve 
Dimora," from Faust, with very excellent effect, 
gaining considerable and well-deserved applause. 
These were the best items amongst the vocal selec- 
tion. The worst was a vulgar effusion, by Molloy, 
called " The Vagabond," which, we regret to say, was 
sung by Mr. Santley, and was, we also regret to say, 
applauded. The concert concluded with Mendels- 
sohn's finely descriptive Overture, " Isles of Fingal." 
The second concert commenced with Mendels- 
sohn's Cantata, "The First Walpurgis Night," the prin- 
cipal vocal parts in which were sustained by Madlle. 
Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The fine choruses running through this work were 
given with wonderful effect, the sopranos in the wild 
and dramatic choral movement, "Come with torches," 
singing with an energy and brightness of tone espe- 
cially to be commended, considering the hard work 
they had been subjected to in the morning at the 
Cathedral. In the miscellaneous portion of the first 
part, which followed, we must particularly commend 
Mr. Sims Reeves' refined singing of Beethoven's two 
chamber songs, "The Savoyard" and "The stolen 
kiss," and Mr. Santley's magnificent delivery of Mer- 
cadante's Cavatina, "II Sogno," which was most 
ably accompanied on the harp and violoncello by 
Mr. Trust and Mr. Collins. Miss Edith Wynne also 
gave with much effect Spohr's song, " The bird and 
the maiden," and Macfarren's "Back clouds away" 
(both with Mr. Lazarus's exquisite clarionet dbbli- 
gato), and the first part concluded with " Rule Bri- 
tannia," the solo brilliantly declaimed by Madlle. 
Tietjens. Spohr's NoDetto, which commenced the 
second part, was finely played by Messrs. Radcliff 
(flute), Crozier (oboe), Lazarus (clarionet), Hutchins 
(bassoon), C. Harper (horn), H. Blagrove (violin), 



prelude on the organ at the Cathedral in the morn- K - Blagrove (viola), Collins (violoncello), and Howell 
ing, was merely to call the artists together, and to (double bass). This was succeeded by another assem- 



prepare the mind of the audience for the concert. 
Beethoven's Symphony was played well ; and, as we 
have said, was listened to throughout by the few who 
remained with the utmost attention; but the "Re- 
formation Symphony" was taken so fast— especially 
the Allegro vivace, and the last movement — as to 
destroy the effect of the beautiful theme in the first 
named movement, usually called the "Scherzo," 
(which consequently received but slight applause, 
although always encored in London) and the stately 
chorale, which forms so important a feature in the 
finale, could scarcely make itself felt at so un-stately 
a pace. The selection from Der Freyschtttz at the 
first concert, including the overture (which was ex- 
cellently played), gave a good opportunity for all the 
principal vocalists to appear. Mr. Sims Reeves, in 
the Scena "Through the Forest," Mr. Santley in the 



blage of vocal scraps, amongst the most conspicuous 
of which were an effective new ballad by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, the words by Jean Ingelow, (which was so 
excellently sung by Mr. Sims Reeves as to call forth 
an unanimous encore); Donizetti's Romance, "Una 
furtiva lagrima," given with much feeling by Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Cimarosa's trio, "Le faccio un 
inchino," sung with good dramatic effect by Madlle. 
Liebhart, Miss E. Wynne, and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby. As a curiosity, mention should also be 
made of Madlle. Liebhart, who, on being encored 
in Abt's trashy song, " The Cuckoo," substituted the 
ballad, " Oh, dear, what can the matter be," the 
latter part of which she acted in a manner more 
suited to a London Music- Hall than to a Gloucester 
Concert-Room. 

As we have already said, the " Reformation Sy in- 



line Bacchanalian song, "Life is darkened o'er with J phony" commenced the Concert on the last evening. 
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This was followed by a very excellent selection from 
Don Giovanni, the principal features in which were 
Madlle. Tietjens' " Non mi dir," Mr. Santley's " Ma- 
damina," Mr. Sims Reeves' " Dalla sua pace," and 
the Sestett "Sola, sola." In consequence of the in- 
disposition (as we understood) of Madlle. Sandrina, 
we should also mention that Miss Edith Wynne gave 
a very graceful rendering of " Batti, batti ;" and 
also took the part of Zerlina in the Sestett. Maurer's 
well-known Concertante Quartette, for violins, with 
orchestral accompaniments, was the first piece in the 
second part ; and, performed as it was to perfection, 
by Messrs. Sainton, Blagrove, Carrodus and Hill, 
formed one of the most pleasing items in the concert. 
A new song by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, " I wish to 
tune my quivering lyre," is full of dramatic feeling, 
and instrumented for the orchestra with that skill and 
power so characteristic of all this young composer's 
works. It was splendidly sung by Mr. Santley ; and 
both the singer and the composer were called for at 
the conclusion to receive the congratulations of the 
audience. Madlle. Liebhart, emboldened by her suc- 
cess as an actress as well as vocalist, again favoured 
the company with " Oh, dear, what can the matter 
be," in answer to an encore for the ballad, "Why 
are you wanderiDg;" and received for her exertions 
quite as much applause as was bestowed upon Spohr's 
Nonetto. The Concert was concluded at a late hour 
by the National Anthem. 

In reviewing the merits of this highly successful 
Festival, there can be but one opinion on the extreme 
efficiency of the band and chorus ; and contrasting 
the solo vocalists with those at the last meeting at 
Gloucester, it is pleasurable to think that the policy 
of making the Festival really worthy of support, 
has superseded that of realising a larger sum by the 
engagement of several inferior artists. As we com- 
mented freely upon this course of proceeding in our 
notice of the meeting of 1865, we are glad to record 
our satisfaction at the liberal manner in which the 
musical arrangements have been carried out on the 
present occasion ; and we feel convinced that it will 
now be seen, that the stability of the Three Choir 
Festivals can only be maintained by placing them as 
far as practicable on an equality with the great 
musical meetings in other places. 

In conclusion, we must not omit to mention that 
Mr. Townshend Smith ably presided during the 
Festival at the electric organ (erected for the occasion 
by Messrs. Bryceson), and that Mr. Done was the 
pianoforte accompanist at the Evening Concerts. 
We must also tender our thanks to those Stewards 
with whom we were brought into direct communica- 
tion, for their uniform courtesy ; and especially to 
Mr. J. H. Brown, the Secretary, who, during a 
most arduous week, was indefatigable in his en- 
deavours to promote the comfort of all whose duties 
led them to seek his advice and aid. 

We are glad to be able to state (from what we 
believe to be reliable authority) that the sum collected 
for the Charity during the Festival will amount to 
nearly £1,400. 



INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 

By R. M. HAYLEY. 

( Continued from p. 508.) 

Although Beethoven showed a due appreciation of 

creature comforts, he was by no means given to the 

pleasures of the table, and his inattention to domestic 

arrangements occasionally led him into stran ge scrapes. 



He has repeatedly dined at a tavern, while a friend 
whom he had invited to his own table, in vain awaited 
his return, and remained sufficiently long to prevent 
his ever again accepting an invitation from so inconsi- 
derate a host. But this habit of f orgetf ulness many a 
time placed his own personal comfort in peril. After 
indulging in some long reverie, or giving wings to 
his musical imagination as he lay extended on the 
green sward, he would suddenly rise and walk 
homewards, forgetting that he had left his hat 
behind him ; so that not unfrequently he would 
arrive at home after a long absence bareheaded in 
the most showery weather, with his grey hair drip- 
ping with the rain. 

He was no less careless as regards his manuscripts 
than in his household affairs. An anecdote is related 
of him which is highly characteristic of his habitual 
slovenliness. Ontheoccasionof his removing from one 
lodging to another, he missed, when he came to put 
his music in order, the score of the Kyrie Eleison 
of his grand Mass. All search proved in vain, and 
Beethoven, as usual, became greatly irritated, as the 
loss was irreparable. After several days, the sheets 
of paper on which the precious music was inscribed, 
were found encircling a parcel of old boots and 
kitchen utensils. The missing parts were cleaned, 
re-arranged, and restored to their proper place ; 
and we are told that when Beethoven afterwards 
thought of the strange treatment to which these 
fruits of his genius had been subjected, he could 
never refrain from indulging in a hearty laugh. 

The observance of forms was an impossibility to 
Beethoven, even when peremptorily prescribed by the 
rules of propriety. The conventionalities of etiquette 
he could never master, and he never wished to know 
anything about them. His strange behaviour was 
often the source of great perplexity to those about 
him. When he was introduced to the Archduke 
Rudolph, and during his subsequent intercourse with 
him, the formalities he was expected to observe were 
frequently pointed out to him. He confessed his 
shortcomings, and promised amendment, but there 
the matter dropped. On the next occasion he was 
as far off as ever from the attainment of the desired 
mode of address. One day, when, to use his own 
expression, he was being tutored in court etiquette, 
he made his way, in a violent passion, to the Archduke, 
and roundly told him that, although he felt the most 
profound respect for his person, the strict observance 
of the prescribed ceremonies was out of his power, 
and that he begged to state, once for all, that he 
could not undertake them. The Archduke smiled 
good humouredly, and gave directions to his servants 
that in future Beethoven should be suffered to take 
his own way unmolested. 

Amongst Beethoven's various peculiarities was an 
inveterate habit of continually changing his place of 
abode. No sooner was he settled in a lodging, than 
something about it displeased him, and he removed 
to another, often forgetting to give notice to quit — 
an oversight which sometimes brought him into 
great trouble. At one time, he had four different 
lodgings on his hands, for all of which he had to pay. 
The natural result of these frequent changes was 
that his furniture and papers were never in order ; 
for they had scarcely begun to recover from the effect 
of one removal, before another was in store. As 
might be expected, Beethoven shewed little care or 
taste in matters of furniture, and still less in his 
personal attire. Although he always exhibited a 



